CHAPTER XI
HE RESTS BY CHIMING TWEED
AT the hour of midnight, under the pale light of the moon
almost at the zenith, the remains of Earl Haig of Bemersyde
were brought to St. Giles Cathedral, Edinburgh, the city of his
birth, in a manner too solemn and heart-moving for it to be
easy to find a parallel.
St. Giles Cathedral has been the scene of many stirring events
in Scottish history, among which may be mentioned: the
interment of Regent Murray in 1570 ; James L in 1596 chased
out of the church to the Tolbooth, which led to his threat to
" uproot Edinburgh and salt its site " ; Jenny Geddes threw a
chair at the Dean in leading the great protest against forcing
the English liturgy on the Scottish Church in 1637; and in 1643
the signing of the Solemn League and Covenant.
In the last coming home of Earl Haig to his" ain folk," there
was nothing stormy and stressful; but only a reverential calm
and dignity, that must have made an unforgettable impression
upon all those who shared in that soul-stirring midnight homage.
The funeral train from London glided into Princes Street
terminus a few minutes after midnight, where it was received
by General Sir William Peyton, G.CXC. Scottish Command, and
members of his staff. To the sad music of " The Flowers of
the Forest," the coffin was drawn from the coach and shouldered
by eight non-commissioned officers of the I3th Field Brigade
Royal Artillery, through the ranks of the Legionaries to the
waiting six-horsed gun-carriage.